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The Literary Week. 


Tats week, following our usual custom, we print lists of 
the books announced by the important publishing houses 
for publication this spring. 


We hear of two editions of the complete works of 
Count Tolstoy. One is announced definitely by Mr. Grant 
Richards. The other is being planned elsewhere. Possibly, 
in the end, only one of these editions will see the light. 


Tue late Mr. Max Miiller’s autobiography, to which we 
shall return next week, is, unfortunately, incomplete. 
It begins with his childhood at Dessau, and ends in the 
early period of his residence at Oxford. During the last 
days of his life the autobiography was constantly in his 
thoughts, and even when lying in bed, far too weak to sit 
up in a chair, he worked at the MS. with his son. 
The present instalment contains hints of the interest of the 
unwritten volumes, had time been given him to write them. 
For example, it would have been very interesting to read 
this versatile scholar’s account of his discussions with 
Renan, Froude, Kingsley, and Liddon on the axioms 
gracefully, but firmly, laid down by him, that “ it is truth 
that makes inspiration not inspiration that makes truth,” 
and “‘the simple conclusion that revelation can never be 
objective, but must always be subjective.” Max Miiller 
was a real lover of books. Having collected a library of 
12,000 volumes during his lifetime, yet he remembered, 
with sympathy, his acquisition of the first. 

One book I still possess which he [my father] bought for 
me, and which was to be the first book of my library. It was 
a small volume of Horace, printed by Pickering in 1820. It 
has now almost vanished among the 12,000 big volumes 
that form my library, but I an delight d that I am still 
able, at seventy-six, to read it without spectacles. I think 
I remember my father taking my sister and me on his knees, 
and telling us the most delightful stories, that set us 
wondering, and laughing, and crying till we could laugh 
and cry no longer. He had been a fellow-worker with the 
brothers Grimm, and the stories he told were mostly from 
their collection, though he knew how to embellish them 
with anything that could make a child cry and laugh. 


Apropos of our note last week on the demand for Byron 
first editions, a correspondent who knows writes: ‘‘ Yes, 
Byrons are decidedly rising in value, as collectors are 
beginning to learn. So are FitzGeralds. At the Sotheby 
sale, in which Polonius fetched £11 10s., the Siz Dramas 
from Calderon sold for £14, and The Mighty Magician for 
£30 10s. All these were presentation copies to T. Church- 
yard, the lawyer of Woodbridge. I thought the last 
was a record price, but an American friend has since sent 
me a cutting from a New York paper, from which it 
appears that, at a sale at Bangs’s auction rooms in that 
city, on Feb 13, a copy of the first edition of the 


Rubdiydt (1859) sold for $260, or, say, £52. It was, of 
course, in immaculate condition, with edges entirely uncut 
—and, indeed, unopened.” 





Att who know the Edinburgh Stevenson admire its 
bold, clean page and distinguished type—a positive invita- 
tion to me slowly and wisely. e are glad to hear 
that a similar service is to be done for Sir Walter Scott 
by Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh. The edition will be in 
forty-eight volumes, uniform in every respect, except 
binding, with the Edinburgh Stevenson. It will be 
illustrated by twenty authentic portraits of Sir Walter, 
portraits of the prototypes of some of the best-known 
characters in the novels, and of the historical personages 
therein portrayed. The edition will be limited (Why ”) to 
1,000 copies. 


The Complete Works of Cervantes, under the editorship of 
Mr. J. Fitzmaurice Kelly, are announced by Mcssrs. 
Gowans & Gray. The edition, which will be welcome, 
could not be in better hands. From the same publishers 
we have received the fourth volume (the “ get-up” is not 
very attractive) of Keats’s works. It includes his corre- 
spondence from 1814 to 1819. The Letters to Fanny 
Brawne will be printed in a later volume. Mr. Buxton 
Forman, in his preface, has this to say about Keats as a 
letter-writer :* 


If to be true, interesting, attractive, witty, humorous, 
idealistic, realistic, speculative, discursive, and gossipy in 
turns is the note of a good letter-writer, then, indeed, 
Keats was one. [If to tell one’s friends just what they want 
t» know about one’s doings and thoughts, and about the 
doings and thoughts of mutual friends, is to be a good 
letter-writer—that is where Keats, of all men of genius in 
in the last century, excelled. If consideration for the 
feelings of others in the manner and degree of communi- 
cating misfortunes or disagreeables be an epistolary virtue, 
Keats was largely endowed with that virtue. If to present 
a true picture of the essential qualities of one’s personality 
is a valuable art, Keats manifested that art in a high form 
in his letters. And if, when wrung by disease and misery, 
it is better to leave some record for a pitying posterity than 
to carry a ghastly secret into the oblivion of the grave, then 
in this also Keats exceeded others who have made the world 
richer with their letters. 


WE have not heard much lately about Lady Murray’s 
home in the Riviera for ill and distressed authors, but 
particulars are published of the home for unfortunate 
authors and artists to be built from the generosity of the 
late Sir William Fraser, of Edinburgh, who left £25,000 
for that purpose. The site chosen is Colinton, about three 
miles from Edinburgh. C. K. 8. in the Sphere prints the 
following description which he has received from a 
correspondent : 


There are to be twelve houses and an administrative block, 
forming three sides of a square, a terrace walk outside the 
doors protected by a stone balustrade and approached 
from the lower level of the central court by means of 
stairs. At each end of the terrace are two belvideres with 
lead roofs, which form an ornamental feature of the design. 
The houses have dormer windows, towers in the angles, 
and other pictorial features, while internally they are 
finished in a correspondingly tasteful manner. The 
houses are small, varying in size from two to four rooms, 
with necessary kitchen and sanitary accommodation. 
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Mr. Wirti1am Arcuer’s “ Real Conversations” in the 
Pall Mali Magazine are very welcome. This month he 
records a conversation with Mr. Thomas Hardy at the 
novelist’s home ‘near Casterbridge.” T. H. is ‘ dis- 
covered before a smouldering fire of elm logs.” The 
talk turns on Wessex, Spooks, War, and Criticism. It is 
real in the sense that it is a true give-and-take talk 
between friends; itis not a one-sided “interview.” Mr. 
Hardy incidentally meets a number of criticisms with 
which from time to time he is assailed. There is his 
pessimism, for instance. On this he says: 


People call me a pessimist; and if it is imism to 
think, with Sophocles, that ‘‘not to have m born is 
best,” then I do not reject the designation. I never could 
understand why the word ‘‘ pessimism” should be such a 
red rag to many worthy people; and I believe, indeed, 
that a good deal of the robustious, swaggering optimism 
of recent literature is at bottom cowardly and insincere. 
I do not see that we are likely to improve the world by 
asseverating, however loudly, that black is white, or at 
least that black is but a necessary contrast and foil, with- 
out which white would be white nc longer. That is mere 
juggling with a metaphor. But my pessimism, if pessimism 
it be, does not involve the assumption that the world is 
going to the dogs, and that Abriman is wioning all along 
the line. On the contrary, my practical philosophy is 
distinctly meliorist. What are my books but one plea 
against ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man”—to woman—and 
to the lower animals? (By the way, my opposition to 
‘**sport”’ is the one point on which I am at all in conflict 
with my neighbours hereabouts ) Whatever may be the 
inherent good or evil of life, it is c-rtain that men make 
it much worse than it need be. When we have got rid of 
a thousand remediable ills, it will be time enough to 
determine whether the ill that is irremediable outweighs 
the good. 


On the question of signed criticism there is an interesting 
passage. Mr. Archer asks Mr. Hardy whether he does 
not approve the way in which signed criticism is gradually 
crushing the old annonymous review ? 


Mr. Hardy: I think the rule ought to be that favourable 
criticisms may be unsigned, but that the critic should be 
bound to take the responsibility of an unfavourable judg- 
ment. There should be no stabbing in the dark. Not 
that I, personally, have any wish to complain of criticism, 
signed or unsigned. 

W. A.: It seems to me that reviewing, as a whole, is 
becoming more conscientious, if not more competent. 

Mr. Hardy : I remember a case in which a-critic seemed 
to me to carry conscientiousness to an iaconvenient pitch. 
Writing of my Wessex Poems, this gentleman said that 
when he first read the book he thought it rather good, but, 
being determined not to be taken in, ard to be conscien- 
tious at all hazards, he made a point of getting up to 
re-read it on a wet morning before breakfast, and then 
found that it was worth very little. That seemed to me 
an excessive devotion to critical duty. 


Tue Speaker has a clever writer on its staff who signs 
his articles with the initials “G. K. 0.” Last week 
“G. K. C.” had a brilliant and rather paradoxical article 
in defence of the Penny Dreadful. We have before now 
expressed our conviction that a great deal of nonsense is 
talked about the “corrupting” influence of Penny 
Dreadfuls. ‘“ G. K. 0.” evidently thinks this nonsense is 
not only plentiful, but clotted. As for the Penny 
Dreadful’s crudity, it supplies the demand not for art, 
which is a luxury, but for fiction, which is a necessity. 
“The simple need for some kind of ideal world in which 
fictitious persons play an unhampered part is infinitely 
deeper and older than the rules of good art, and much 
more important.” Nor will “G. K. C.” allow that Penny 
Dreadful literature is especially plebeian. “It is simply 
human. The philanthropist can never forget classes and 
callings. He says, with a modest swagger: ‘I have 
invited twenty-five factory hands to tea.’ If he said: ‘I 
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have invited twenty-five chartered accountants to tea,’ 
everyone would see the humour of so simple a classification. 
But this is what we have done with this lumberland of 
foolish writing: we have probed as if it were some 
monstrous new disease what is, in fact, nothing but the 
foolish and valiant heart of man.” Finally it is contended 
that the writers and publishers of books of the Dick 
Deadshot type have more real right to upbraid the educated 
classes than we have to upbraid them. “ With a hypo- 
crisy so ludicrous as to be almost unparalleled in history, 
we rate the gutter-boys for their immorality at the very 
time that we are discussing (with equivocal German 

rofessors) whether morality is valid at all. At the very 
instant that we curse the Penny Dreadful for encouraging 
thefts upon property, we canvass the proposition that all 
property is theft. At the very instant that we accuse it 
(quite unjustly) of lubricity and indecency, we are cheer- 
fully reading philosophies which glory in lubricity and 
indecency. At the very instant that we charge it with 
encouraging the young to destroy life, we are placidly 
discussing whether life is worth preserving.” 





A nook with a strenuous purpose is Mr. Gustavus 
Myers’s History of Tammany Hall. It is not surprising to 
learn that he had considerable difficulty in finding a pub- 
lisher for it in New York. He tells his readers something 
of his difficulties: 

Two of the best-known firms wrote that they could not 
encourage me to submit the MS. to them for consideration 
Four others considered the publication ‘‘ inadvisable,” 
though their readers had returned favourable recommerda- 
tiopvs. One other declined it without giving reasons. 
More recently, when the offer of certain responsible per- 
sons who had read the MS to guarantee the expense of its 
publication was made to a certain house, the firm replied : 
‘**, . . We should hardly feel warranted in locking horns 
with Tammany Hall... .” 

Certainly a struggle with Tammany Hall conceived as 
“locking horns” might well appal a publisher’s heart. 


Mr. W. H. Hupson, whose monograph on Sir Walter 
Scott we reviewed a few weeks ago, writes to correct our 
assumption that he is an American. On the contrary, 
Mr. Hudson is an Englishman, although he has for some 
years held a professorship at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. W. S. Litty’s second article on Landor, in the 
Pilot, deals with Landor’s work in pure literature. It is 
an interesting estimate, though of course there is nothing 
new or even recent in Mr. Lilly’s main contention that 
Landor’s genius, as shown in the Jmaginary Conversations, 
is neither creative nor historic. Coming to Landor's 
poetry, itis in his short pieces that Mr. Lilly finds most 
delight. He is very fond of this on Catullus: 

Tell me not what too well I know 
About the Bard of Sirmio ; 
Yes, in Thalia’s son, 
Such strains there are as when a Grace 
Sprinkles another’s laughing face 
With nectar, and runs on. 


And of this “‘ regal compliment” : 
Why do I smile? To hear you say, 
“* One month, and then the shortest day !” 
The shortest, whate’er month it be, 
Is the bright day you pass with me. 


We suppose that most of our readers know the epigram, 
admired of Mr. Lilly, and by Mr. Colvin pronounced to 
be Landor’s best, on Melville : 


God’s laws declare 
Thou shalt not swear, 
By aught in Heaven above or earth below. 
**Upon my honour,” Melville cries, 
He swears and lies. 
Does Melville then break God’s commandment? No. 
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Mr. Lilly ends on Landor’s exquisite rendering of a passage 
in Moschus : 

Ah ! when the mallow in the croft dies down, 

Or the pale parsley or the crisped anise, 

Again they grow, another year they flourish. 

But we, the great, the valiant and the wise, 

Once covered over in the hollow earth, 

Sleep a long, dreamless, unawakening sleep. 


Mr. Francis Epwarps, of High-street, Marylebone, 
sends us an interesting little catalogue of steel-engraved 
portraits, many of which are from paintings by Hoppner, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Cosway, Northcote and other 
famous portrait masters. The subjects include men and 
women of Letters, naval and military celebrities, Court 
beauties, actors, singers, &c. We observe portraits of 
Jane Austen, William Beckford, Lord Byron, Thomas 
Day, William Hazlitt, Theodore Hook, Lord Lytton, Joe 
Miller, Swift, and others. The prices appear never to 
exceed a shilling. 


Ir seems to us that there is a place for a little maga- 
zine called the Zemperance Critic (Parnell & Co., South- 
ampton-row), the first number of which lies before us. 
“A Sane Temperance (not Teetotal) Paper” is its descrip- 
tion of itself. The aims of the paper may be further 
divined from this sentence in an article called ‘‘ Where 
We Stand”: ‘The old headlong frontal attack on drink 
and the Trade—magnificent in its earnestness and serious- 
ness of purpose—must be exchanged for movements and 
dispositions which will assuredly terminate in restricting 
the Trade to its due sphere.” We have been waiting 
to hear that word from a Temperance organ. The little 
magazine is very well printed and turned out—its price, 
twopence. 


Tue editor of the Zhrush proposes not only to print 
original verse, but also to “secure an adequate recogni- 
tion of modern poetry” by establishing a society for ‘‘ the 
study of living Poets and the cult of modern Poetry.” 
There is a charming zaiveté about the circular in which 
this momentous proposal is set forth. A few detached 
extracts will suffice: 


In various parts of the country honorary secretaries will 
be appointed, whose duty it will be to form little coteries 
of students. Small reading parties will meet once a week 
and enrol members. The work of some living poet will be 
then read and discussed; and it would be of service if the 
secretary would be kind enough to endeavour to induce each 
member to become a regular subscriber to the Thrush. 

It will be well for honorary secretaries to obtain 
some measure of support from the clergy and the leading 
and professional men of their neighbourhood. They may 
become members, though they may be unable to attend the 
reading parties. . . . These reading parties for the cult 
of modern poetry should be held at the houses of invited 
members or elsewhere, as may be arranged, and (in the 
summer time) in some delightful garden or woodland dell. 
Working people who have a soul for poetry, and all classes 
of the community, should be encouraged to become 
members. If you are disposed to assist in this little enter- 
prise and will kindly accept such a position, I hereby 
appoint you one of the honorary secretaries of the society, 
fully yey to act, but not in any way to incur debts 
on behalf of the society. Your duties will be 
obvious to you. You may make up your own coterie or 
party, and enlarge it from time to time, or you may depute 
parts of the work of organisation to others. You will be 
absolute over your own little society, you will fix a day 
(once a week preferably) for the readings, and you will 
kindly take the chair at each meeting and control its action. 
You will be fettered by no rules. You will endeavour to 
make the meetings agreeable to the members, and though 
it will be well to be firm in your control it is needless to 
suggest to you the all-importance of patience and sweet 
reasonableness. ; 
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We are sorry to feel irreverently amused by this pros- 
pectus, but then we are no longer so young as we were 
in the days when our heart was volcanic. Even then 
personal friendship seemed to provide the natural atmos- 
phere in which to study other people’s poetry and 
whisper our own. But a society, a coterie, a chair! Well 
may Mr. Mullett Ellis suggest the “ all-importance of 
patience in honorary secretaries.” 


Tue American historical novel has already appealed to 
the American sense of humour. Some months ago we 
quoted Mr. Dooley’s parody, and now, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. Charles Battell Loomis, in a similar vein of 
satire, gives directions .on ‘‘ How to write a Novel for the 
Masses.” Selecting the historical novel, he suggests the 
plot, incidents, and literary fillings of a real “seller.” 

is chief injunction to the would-be popular author is to 
spare himself trouble. We will quote some of Mr. 
Loomis’s precepts aad illustrations : 


You must admit that the vast majority of the reading 
public is made up of dull, cnthialiben people, so why 
should writers spend so much time substantiating facts, 
studying costumes and scenery and other details that do 
not affect the real interest of the story, which is and must 
be the romantic portion of it ? 

Let me show you how it ought to be done: 

‘It was dawn of a clear spring morning. Guy le 
Cormorant set forth from his father’s castle with never a 
sou in his pocket, a large credit at his banker’s, and the 
whole world before him.” 

Here chuck in some reference to the ‘‘‘ Provencal 
robins’ that during the reign of the good Louis sang with 
such surpassing sweetness.” If you wish to, run in a few 
Breton peasants, and dot the meadow, with sheep, and fill 
the fields with Lyonnaise potatoes. The public won’t 
know or care whether you are right or not. 

Now it’s time for your first adventure, for you are near- 
ing the end of the second page, and a successful romantic 
novel should yield an adventure to every ten pages, and 
stop at the 300th page. 

‘** Around the corner of the Louvre” (never mind what 
or where the Louvre is ; the public will think it is a river 
or a field) ‘‘ came the wicked seneschal, Vignon de Mori- 
mont. His fat horse jogged along lazily, and from the 
corners of his treacherous eyes he looked at the brave 
young Guy.” 

Having tossed the seneschal into the plane tree, let Guy 
mount his horse and continue on his way. Adventure 
number one is over, and he has won out easily; but it will 
be a mistake to let him win every round with as little 
effort. In a story, a dead-sure thing is not exciting. 

It is now time to bring in more singing of birds, as a 
sort of contrast. If a shepherd is handy, let him pipe up 
a little, so as to put Guy into good spirits, as the stabbing 
of the seneschal is on his nerves a bit. Guy might toss the 
shepherd a sequin or a groat. The public has heard of 
both coins, but doesn’t know where they grow. 

Refer briefly to the clouds, and carry him on horseback 
past the place ‘‘ where in 1493, the year after Columbus 
menial America, two monks of St. Bernard were 
murdered by Villon, the poet scamp. A shrine still marks 
the spot—a shrine erected by Villon’s daughter.’’ That 
will make the public say: ‘‘ My, don’t he know a lot!” 


Owrne to illness in the family of Baron d’Erlanger the 
Exhibition of the Royal Amateur Art Society cannot be 
held at Park House. It will be opened by Lord Roberts 
at 7, Chesterfield-gardens, Mayfair, on the 26th, at 12 
o’clock, instead, by kind permission of Mrs. Beer. Ticket 
holders and contributors will kindly note change of 
address. 





Avutuors have been divided into those who dedicate 
their books ‘To my wife,” and those who do not. Also 
into those who answer their critics and those who— 
refrain. Mr. John Davidson answers; and when the 
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answer is as readable as ‘‘The Romance in Dialogue” he 
sent to the Daily Chronicle, in response to the criticism of 
that journal on Sé/f’s the Man, we would say to others: 
‘Do likewise.” We find room for a few extracts : 


Q.: Where did you get the too quaint title ? 

A.: “Self's the Man” is the translation of a Dutch 

roverb, ‘‘ Zelf is de Man.” Quaint or not, I think it will 

come current. 

Q.: What moral are we to draw from Urban’s history ? 

A.: Nomoral. I wish my writings to be entirely non- 
moral. I would not persuade the world for or against 
anything. Literature, as I understand it, ought to be 
impartial. 

Q : Why do you make so luxuriant a plot ? 

A.: Art is selection, and great drt always selects as 
much of the world as it can. I should like to put the 
whole universe into everything I write. .. . 

Q.: Come, come, sir! Have you no respect for the ideal 
drama ? 

A.: For as long as I can remember I have concerned 
myself more with ideas than ideals, rather with life than 
with fiction; and my desire is to write my drama. But 
what is the ideal drama ? 








Bibliographical. 


Mr. C. WursLEy’s new monograph on Thackeray will pre- 
sumably be an admixture of biography and criticism, 
resembling in that respect Anthony Trollope’s well-known 
contribution to the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series. Of 
criticism pure and simple on Thackeray there has not, after 
all, been much in volume form. Messrs. Marzials and 
Merivale’s book, and Mr. Lewis Melville’s, are mainly 
biographical. The first critical note was struck by Hannay 
in his little Studies on Thackeray, published in 1869. These 
were eminently sympathetic. So was the essay by Dr. 
John Brown, of Edinburgh, which appeared in 1877. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s essay on Thackeray's Place in Litera- 
ture came out in 1894; Mr. A. A. Jack’s Study in 1895. 
Macaulay, who is to be honoured by a monograph from 
the pen of Mr. D. H. Macgregor, is another writer of 
whom, in volume form, not much criticism has been pub- 
lished. He was the subject of three books produced in 
1860; then came one by Dr. Hutchison Stirling in 1868, 
followed, in 1882, by one from the hand of the Hon. 
A. 8. G. Canning. An essay by Mr. Frederic Harrison 
appeared in 1894. The books by Dean Milman, the Rev. 
F. Arnold, and Mr. Cotter Morison were, of course, 
biographical as well as critical. Is Mr. Macgregor’s 
new on a sign that Macaulay is coming into fashion 
again 

Taking up Mr. Walter Raymond’s new volume, Good 
Souls of Cider-Land (Grant Richards), I found it consisted 
of four separate stories, and it struck me at the time 
that the titles of at least two of those stories were familiar 
tome. Iwasright. A little investigation made it clear that 
the two tales in question—‘‘ Gentleman U pcott’s Daughter ” 
and ‘‘ Young Sam and Sabrina ”’—had been published in 
1892 and 1894 respectively, under the pseudonym of “Tom 
Cobbleigh.” Together they fill 269 of the 335 pages which 
Good Souls of Cider-Land contains. All, therefore, that is 
new in this new book is to be found in sixty-six pages 
only; and I cannot be quite sure that even the two short 
stories therein comprised—‘“‘ A Son of a Saint” and “A 
Complete Change”—have not appeared in print before now. 
Anyway, I venture to think that Mr. Raymond or his 
publisher might well have frankly acknowledged the fact 
that the bulk of the volume is not fresh to the public. 

Mr. Warwick H. Draper appends to his biography of 
Alfred the Great (Stock) a bibliography—which is well. 
It might, however, have been more full than it is. The 
section concerning ‘‘ poetical works on Alfred ” could easily 
be enlarged. Mr. — has cruelly omitted from it the 

oetical drama on Alfred which was written by Martin 
upper, and described in the AcapEmy not so long ago. 
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He has also slighted in the same way the “ Alfred” drama 
(in verse) composed by the late lamented Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles. He adds, in a note: “It is remarkable that 
Lord Tennyson (whose lines on Prince Albert have been 
fitly quoted by Sir Walter Besant in connection with 
Aifred) appears to have made no express mention of the 
King in his verse.’ But Mr. Draper is wrong. There is 
at least one reference to Alfred the Great in Tennyson— 
“‘Truth-teller was our English Alfred named” ( Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington). 

The’ author of the announced Descriptive Guide to the 
Best Fiction has undertaken a difficult task, even if we 
assume that he has confined himself to English fiction. 
E. A. Baker is the name of the adventurous scribe, who 
may perhaps be rudely asked to state his qualifications 
for the work. A collection of carefully-selected criticisms 
by accepted authorities might, perhaps, have been the wiser 
enterprise. But what a wide field to cover! There is 
already in existence 4 Guide to British and American 
Novels, by Mr. Percy Russell (1894); but that also lacks 
authority. A little work on novelists of to-day was issued 
recently by a country firm. Jeaffreson’s Novels and Novelists 
is obviously out of date. ; 

It is pleasant to note that Walter Scott, Limited, promise 
a volume of Poems by Alexander Smith in their series of 
“Canterbury Poets.” But will it contain all the poems? 
Smith’s books of verse came out as follows: Poems (1853), 
Sonnets on the War (with Dobell, 1855), City Poems (1857), 
and Edwin of Deira (1861). There were also a couple of 
poems in the volume called Last Leaves (1868). The Com- 
plete Poetical Works of Alexander Smith would be to many, 
I am sure, an agreeable possession. Why, too, should we 
not have a complete edition of Smith’s essays—both those 
in Dreamthorp and those in Last Leaves? There should 
always be a demand, likewise, for 4 Summer in Skye. 

A correspondent writes: ‘‘There was some discussion 
some time ago as to the authorship of the well-known lines 


beginning : 


Oh, for a booke and a shady nooke, 
Either in doore or out. 


In a little pamphlet called ‘The Book Lover,’ sent to me 
by Mr. Howard Wilford Bell, of Oxford, I find the lines 
attributed to Eugene Field, the American writer. Never- 
theless, they are not to be discovered in Field’s Book of 
Western Verse or in his Second Book of Verse. Are they in 
any other volume of his, if there be any ?” 

Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly, who is to edit .for Messrs. 
Gowans & Gray The Complete Works of Cervantes (of 
course, in English), is already well-known as the author of 
a Life of Cervantes (1891), as having written an introduc- 
tion to an edition of Shelton’s translation of Don Quixote 
(1896), and as being co-editor of an elaborate edition of 
the text of that romance (1898). His competency for his 
new enterprise is undoubted. For most English people, 
probably, Cervantes is the author of Don Quixote and 
nothing else, though some of his Exemplary Novels (in 
Mabbe’s version) were reprinted so recently as last year. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Ernest Radford, as a poet, has 
trespassed at all upon the patience of the public. He has 
been much more forbearing than most bards. His first 
publication, I believe, was TZranslations from Heine, and 
Other Verses (1882); his next, Measured Steps (1884); his 
third, Chambers Twain (1899). In 1895 came his Old and 
New—a title which speaks for itself. In all his rhythmic 
works one traces Heine’s influence, and I, for one, am 
looking forward with pleasure to his forthcoming book. 

Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith is to write a volume on 
Mysteries and Miracle-Plays for one of the numerous 
“series” now appealing to readers. Mr. Pollard has 
already written on English Miracle-Plays (1890), and there 
is a book on Zhe Miracle Play in England, by Sidney W. 
Clarke. Miss Smith’s work will be welcome nevertheless. 
We are all grateful to her for her editions of Gorboduc 
(1883) and Zhe York Plays (1885). Tae Bookworm. 
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Beyond Aldgate Pump. 
East London. By Sir Walter Besant. (Chatto. 18s.) 


In externals this book is very like its predecessors from 
the same pen: London, Westminster, and South London. 
But inwardly it differs. You receive a hint of this in 
glancing through the illustrations. Again and again Mr. 
Pennell has resigned a page to Mr. Phil May or Mr. 
Raven Hill, and the reason is plain. ’Arry and ’Arriet 
are not the people to sacrifice themselves to their back- 
ground, and they and the other East-End humanities 
have come to the front by sheer dominance of sharp-set 
human nature over stocks and stones. Besides, in East 
London the stocks and stones are never antique or magni- 
ficent, seldom even picturesque. Indeed, Mr. Pennell’s 
exquisite work is more than once employed on subjects 
which, however necessary to be portrayed, are not in 
his sphere, nor even strictly within his power. In the 
river scenes he is triumphant, in many suburban corners 
he is charming; but he is not the artist to send into the 
back streets of East London. He is clearly puzzled by 
the deadly smoothness and unpicturesqueness, the lack of 
jutting and soaring detail, in these streets. He resorts toa 
pathetic raggedness which is hardly true. The roofs and 
chimneys of these streets are indeed ragged to the last 
degree of squalid quaintness, and we wonder that Mr. 
Pennell did not give us one of those amazing choppy seas 
of house-tops, gables, chimneys, and broken walls, which 
you look down upon from the train between Liverpool- 
street and Stratford, and especially between Fenchurch- 
street and Stratford. But in the streets themselves there 
is a flat-walled monotony, perfectly appreciated, we think, 
by Sir Walter Besant, but not by his illustrator. 
Another thing. We wish that Mr. Pennell would give 
up rearing masses of white cumuli clouds above 
every street that he depicts, be it in Mile End or 
Abbeville, in Piccadilly or York. Cumuli are, no doubt, 
to be seen everywhere, but we are entitled to demand 
that they shall not be seen everywhere at the same 
time, or in the same book. We should feel proud in 
Chancery-lane of the cloudland which Mr. Pennell piles 
over the decrepit low-lying London street in Limehouse, or 
over his ‘‘ Typical Street in Bethnal Green.” When 
Greenwich Hospital or the Tower Bridge is in question 
Mr. Pennell, of course, piles bleached Ossas on snow-white 
Pelions, and he has our leave to do so; but the normal 
sky of Eust London is less exciting than he makes it. Of 
his delightful dexterities in congenial subjects we need say 
nothing ; they have no rival in book-illustration. As a mere 
matter of technique we should like to question whether 
the view of Ratcliffe Cross Stairs is strictly in drawing, or 
whether the wonderfully good rendering of the stairs 
descending and receding from the spectator is obtained 
by a justifiable license of art—we mean by raising the 
horizon line higher than it could be in fact. 

What shall we say of Sir Walter Besant’s book itself? 
We doubt whether it will receive the intelligent praise it 
deserves. The people who know East London best—the 
East Londoners—do not read books. Their children are 
beginning to read books, but not books like this. The 
critics and the general readers of West London and the 
elegant suburbs do not know London east of Aldgate 
Pump. A few have penetrated to the London Hospital 
and the People’s Palace, both of which institutions stand 
on the great six-mile highway which connects Aldgate with 
Stratford and distributes the human tide into the jerry- 
built fastnesses and creeping fogs of Essex. But these do 
not know East London. They have not strolled among 
the beetling warehouses and leafy churchyards of Wapping 
and Shadwell. They have not lounged on the river terrace by 
Blackwall Station, or lost themselves among the walls and 
drawbridges of vast docks where the masts of a hundred 
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ships fill the sky like a redwood forest, great in sugges- 
tion, glorious in the sunset. They have not a notion of 
Poplar. Of London-over-the-Border, that concatenation 
of strange back regions — Canning Town, Silvertown, 
Tidal Basin, Galleons—they have hardly heard mention. 
The misty mid-region of Plaistow, the pretty suburbanities 
of Forest Gate, the wide rubbish flats north of Stratford 
where hooligans fire shot-guns on Saturday afternoons, 
the motley life of Old Ford and Bethnal Green and 
Cambridge Heath, lightened by Victoria Park and break- 
ing northward into the well-to-do bustle of Hackney and 
Homerton and Clapton—of all these miles and miles of 
organised humanity they know little or nothing. What 
they do not know generally they cannot know in detail. 
Sir Walter Besant is right when he says that to observe 
the true life of an East London neighbourhood you must 
adopt Richard Jefferies’s maxim for seeing the life of wild 
nature—you must stand still and stand long. If you will 
retire into a doorway in a nameless byway of Bethnal 
Green, and stand one whole hour watching those who come 
and go, you will—unnoticed yourself—see into the heart 
of things. To know in some true way this vast region, 
which is equal in size to St. Petersburg or Phila- 
delphia, yet is without palaces, hotels, soldiers, book- 
sellers’ shops, or newspapers of any account, is to know 
the strangest place on earth. It is to wonder at its order, 
its household dignities, its social keeping, its magnetic 
cheerfulness, its immense honest energy that makes the 
best of destiny. Sir Walter Besant understands all this. 
We need remind no one that he has written for the Kast End 
as well as of it, and that he has helped to build it a syna- 
gogue. His handling of the subject is therefore large 
and interesting. 

East London began as a riverside fringe of ‘‘ hamlets,” 
and it is in the life of this seafaring, riverfaring fringe of 
the eighteenth century that we find the beginnings of the 
vast accretions of to-day. Sir Walter Besant has dipped 
deeply into its grimy annals, and he brings before us the 
swarming alleys and stairs where the whole population 
lived more or less on the proceeds of river thieving in the 
days when vessels auleatel in the river. Boys rowed under 
the sterns of great ships to receive parcels tossed from 
above. The lightermen wore leathern aprons, which were 
pouched to hold stolen brandy. One hundred years ago 
it was estimated that goods to the value of a quarter of a 
million sterling were annually thieved out of ships in the 
Pool. It was the dock system that stopped this plunder 
and put industry in its place. You may still catch sug- 
gestions of the old order as you wander through Wapping 
and Shadwell and Limehouse. The graves of sea cap- 
tains are to be seen under leaves on which the sunlight 
glances. Wapping Old Stairs, of immortal memory, may 
still be found, though its old boat bustle is no more. 
Execution Dock is a place of suicides. In Poplar High- 
street you find private schools of navigation, and in all 
that region there is a suggestion of tar and ropes and 
distant ports. One of the delightful things about these 
places is the way in which ships and houses mingle. The 
sky at the end of a slum is crossed by the gleaming spars 
and cordage of a sailing ship, or you look up to find 
yourself oy, under a great bowsprit beneath which a 
carven goddess looks down upon the stony street and seems 
to long for the onset of the green seas. Into, and under, 
all this Sir Walter Besant looks, and gives us character- 
sketches of the riverside hooligan, the factory girl, 
the alien, and the loafer. He takes no extreme 
views; he is sane and moderate on such subjects as 
sweating and slums. The East End, he rightly insists, is 
not a city of slums, but of respectability. Slums there 
are, but in the vastness of East London they are lost to all 
but the eyes of social workers, and the fact remains 
that in Mile End, Stepney, Bow, Old Ford, Stratford, you 
find sturdy respectability overwhelmingly evident. The 
young mechanic goes home on Saturday afternoon, 
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washes and dresses himself with extreme care, and applies 
himself to a hobby. Maybe he is musical, maybe inven- 
tive; something he is that makes his mother proud and 

arrulous. There are a score of matters on which it would 
be interesting to touch; but even Sir Walter Besant is 
continually under the necessity of indicating rather than 
describing a state of things. For example, what will be 
the future of the amazing jerry-built suburbs of mean 
streets which, without substance, without dignity. without 
any proportionate stiffening from public buildings and 
well-built churches, are spreading like a low-lying red 
fog over Essex? In a very few years such houses become 
shaky. Their tenants flit and flit, their poor gentilities 
deteriorate; what is the end of these encampments of 
brick? Again, what is the human natural history of 
centres like Bethnal Green or Spitalfields, where certain 
trades are deeply rooted? How many families now resi- 
dent in these parishes are survivors of families that were 
resident there in 1800? We agree that an investigation 
would be highly interesting, because, as Sir Walter Besant 
says, ‘‘no one, so far, has attempted to ascertain the 
changes which take place in the rank and file of a London 
parish.” 

In expressing our admiration of this book we must 
remark that here, as in his other London books, Sir Walter 
Besant writes for the easily satisfied reader. As an his- 
torian he is too secretive. He does not give his authori- 
ties, but only a smoothly woven fabric in which the 
wearing quality of the material is not always easily 
observed. When he theorises we are more often interested 
than convinced. A pleasing determination to have the 
edifice comely and to hide the scaffolding is his strength 
and is his foible. Indeed, we cannot always divest 
ourselves of the idea that we are assisting at the 
erection of an “Olde London” bazaar; and that amid 
unrolling of red baize and hammering of flags and devices, 
Sir Walter Besant bustles about, supplying ideas, and 
fulfilling the duties of a kindly, slightly autocratic, 
historian-papa. Nevertheless, this is the best general 
description of East London that has yet been written, or 
that is likely to be written for years. 


Ibsen in England. 


“THe Prosz Dramas or Henrik Insen.”—TZhe League of 
Youth, A Doll’s House, Pillars of Society. New and 
Revised Edition. Edited by William Archer. 3 vols. 
(Scott. 1s. 6d. each.) 


Ir a decisive proof is wanted of the judicial separation 
between the reading and the playgoing publics in England 
it may be found in the fact that two collected editions of 
Ibsen’s prose dramas have been issued in eleven years. 
Ibsen is the supreme pariah of the English stage, while 
by English bookmen he is honoured beyond any other 
living dramatist, native or foreign. The second uniform 
edition, of which three volumes are before us, is again the 
work of Mr. William Archer, who has further improved 
his already admirable translations, and added short intro- 
ductions, which are confined to the statement of fact, 
without opinion. As regards the translations, they deserve 
unmitigated praise; they are reassuring, a credit to 
English letters. But the statements of fact, so calmly 
made by Mr. Archer, must utterly crush out the budding 
complacency of English playgoers. Mr. Archer has 
himself been the apostle of an alleged renascence of the 
drama in this island. The current revival of ‘“ The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ” reminds us (if we could ever 
forget) that after seeing Mrs. Ebbsmith pull the Bible out 
of the fire amid salyoes of applause, he wrote two long 
articles of apparently serious appreciation of that play. 
_ He has watered the frail and sickly plant of our new 
drama with the tears of his joy, and pruned it with a 
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caress, and predicted how it would grow and grow till it - 
overtopped the French bean and the Norwegian fir. And 
now he begins the century with an atrocious orgy of the 
most damning facts. We will give one example. “ Pillars 
of Society” was first performed in 1877 (when Ibsen had 
been famous for nearly thirty years). Early in 1878 it 
was being given simultaneously at five Berlin theatres. 
In Germany it has been performed twelve hundred times 
at sixty theatres. In England it has been performed 
twice—once at an experimental matinée (under the title 
*‘Quicksands”’!), and once at a benefit performance, when 
Mrs. Kendal recited ‘‘Ostler Joe” and Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling sang ‘“‘The Three Fishers.” As with “ Pillars 
of Society,” so with the rest. None of Ibsen’s plays, 
except ‘‘A Doll’s House,” has had even a “run,” and 
‘‘ A Doll’s House ”’ succeeded (with a success which would 
have meant failure for a musical comedy) only by virtue 
of scandal. Who does not know the forlorn and furtive 
enterprises, undertaken at “ unlucky” theatres, with after- 
noon sunlight coming in through the side windows, at 
which Ibsen’s masterpieces have been exposed to the 
adoration of the few and the laughter of the many? These 
must remain among the bitterest memories of all who care 
for dramatic art, only less shameful, less insulting to the 
artist, than the present utilisation of the same plays to 
beguile the Sunday night tedium of the theatrical world. 
It may be asked what all this has to do with the renascence 
of native drama. The answer to such a question would 
be that there can be no renascence of native drama without 
a renascence of dramatic criticism and a renascence of 
general dramatic taste, and that the reception given to 
Ibsen’s plays is an absolute demonstration that our 
dramatic taste stands approximately where it did twenty 
years ago. Mr. Archer’s — of the history of 
Ibsenism in this country surely cannot fail to result 
in an awakening from our absurd self-satisfaction. 
Awakenings of that kind are always painful, and 
usually lead to healthy strong language. Therefore 
we feel justified in remarking with disgust that the 
renascence of English drama is a myth. A renascence of 
any art means a return to truth, a more sincere striving 
after truth. Why have Ibsen’s plays so lamentably fallen 
flat in England? Not because they are indecent, for they 
are not indecent, while gross indecency flourishes again 
and again. Not because they are unpleasant, for plays of 
an astonishing unpleasantness have “taken the town” 
several times. But simply because they are true. We 
do not want truth on the stage. The playwrights don’t 
want it; the critics don’t want it; and the public won’t 
have it. Let that fact be acknowledged. ‘Truth is too 
exotic for us; we may casually inspect it on Sunday 
evenings as we would casually inspect a dime museum ; 
but we are not going to treat it seriously. The English 
stage is the home of fantasy—some very good fantasy— 
and there is no sign of a desire to oust that sprite. 

Three or four years ago, if one had asked for evidence 
of the ‘‘renascence,” the enthusiasts would have naively : 
replied, ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” which, indeed, was 
definitely proclaimed in the most influential quarters as 
a masterpiece. But no one can say that ‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ” stands where it did. There was a similar 
venting of facile enthusiasm when Mr. Pinero produced 
“The Profligate.”” Even Mr. A. B. Walkley was impressed 
on that -excited night at the Garrick. Read ‘“‘The Pro- 
fligate”” now and that night will seem incredible. In 
another. few years the great Tanqueray night will seem 
equally incredible. We have considerable respect for Mr. 
Pinero’s talent. He is a very able playwright, but being 
an incurable sentimentalist he can only be his best self in 
a frankly sentimental play. ‘Trelawny of the Wells” 
is indubitably the finest thing he ever did. In ‘‘The 
Profligate’’ he thought himself naturalistic while senti- 
méntalising over a woman who had fallen once. In “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray”’ he thought himself naturalistic 
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while sentimentalising over a woman who had fallen fifty 
times. In the intervening years he had learnt audacity, 
and a good deal of Ibsen’s mere craftsmanship: that was 
all’ the difference. The most artistic, the most entirely 
satisfactory plays produced during the last decade were 
“The Liars” and ‘‘The Importance of being Earnest.” 
Both were exercises of pure fancy; one was a wild farce ; 
neither had any relation to life. Both were witty, but 
never at the expense of the ancient ideals of the English 
stage, which have not altered since ‘‘ Money ” or “‘ London 
Assurance.” 

We must conclude by insisting that there is no good 
dramatic taste in England. Go into the foyer on a first 
night, and listen to the leaders of opinion. (Mr. Archer, 
by the way, never does.) Masterpieces can only arise in 
a general atmosphere of good taste. Moreover, the neglect 
of serious foreign art is a sure sign of the non-existence of 
serious native art. In what country is Ibsen best appre- 
ciated if not in Germany, where dramatic art is truly alive, 
the country which can boast of at least two dramatic 
geniuses of its own? France neglects foreign dramatic 
art, and the French stage was never in a more pitiable 
condition than it is at present, when the newspapers are 
full of futile explanations of Ja crise des spectdcles, and 
obstinately unanimous in refusing to find the real explana- 
tion. Even Paris is in better case than London, as is 
proved by the gratifying success of Brieux, who almost 
alone among French playwrights ‘‘forsakes all” and 
follows life itself. 

The irony of this new collected and revised edition of 
his plays will not be lost on Henrik Ibsen. 


- The Paston Letters. 


The Paston Letters: 1422-1509 A.D. Edited by James 
Gairdner. (Constable.) 


THE original publication of the Pastin Letters, by Sir John 
Fenn, “a smatterer in antiquity, but a very good sort of 
man,” in 1787, is, like that of Percy’s Reliques, a land- 
mark of the revived interest felt by the waning eighteenth 
century in the Middle Ages. Miss Hannah More, indeed, 
found these genuine documents vastly inferior to the inde- 
pendent “ Rowley ” fabrications of Chatterton ; but Horace 
Walpole, who, for all his absurdities and affectations, 
had more of the literary sense than most of his contempor- 
aries, was quick to recognise their historic and human 
interest : 


There are letters from all my acquaintance—Lord Rivers’ 
Lord Hastings, the Earl of Warwick, whom I remember 
still better than Mrs. Strawbridge, though she died within 
these fifty years. What antiquary would be answering 
a letter from a living countess when he may read one from 
Eleanor Mowbray, Duchess of Norfolk ? 


Early in the seventies Dr. Gairdner issued a new edition, 
in which he added more than five hundred documents and 
letters to those given by Fenn, and of this the present 
volumes are a reprint, with yet another hundred Totton, 
and a long remodelled introduction. Dr. Gairdner’s interest 
is, naturally, mainly in the stores of information which 
can be drawn from the records of the Paston family to 
elucidate the difficult and tortuous history of the Wars of 
the Roses. Roughly speaking, the collection covers three 
generations of Pastons. First of all comes William Paston. 
He was the son of the founder of the family, one Clement 
Paston, “a good, plain husband,” who scraped together 
a few acres in his native county of Norfolk, and tilled them 
himself. ‘William Paston received a good education, and 
became a distinguished and, apparently, for his day, a 
remarkably upright judge. Vater him, and still more 
under his son, John Paston, the family fortunes grew. 
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John Paston, a cold, businesslike, indomitable man, became 
an important landed proprietor. He wove many relations 
and made many enemies. His extensive correspondence 
is full of personal and political intrigues, and throws 
— light upon the turbulent period when the central 
authority in England was at its weakest, and once again, 
as in the earliest feudal days, a man must look to his own 
right hand to protect his possessions against his neighbour. 
The historical bearing of the letters is minutely and 
learnedly brought out by Dr. Gairdner; but this mode of 
treatment by no means exhausts their interest. The 
student less absorbed in politics may trace through storm 
and stress the slow continuance of English peasant life, 
little affected, except for a scarlet streak here and there, 
by the struggles for sovereignty waged over its head; or 
may attempt the fascinating reconstruction of more than 
one human personality, revealed, fragment by fragment, 
in the unconscious abandon of familiar and, for the most 
part, strictly business-like correspondence. From this point 
of view John Paston’s son, Sir John, with his love affairs 
and his thriftless ways, is perhaps a more attractive study 
than his father. Yet throughout the book the really 
dominant figure is neither of these, but a woman, the wife 
of one of them, the mother of the other. Margaret Paston 
was—trust John Paston for that—an heiress, the daughter 
of John Mauteby of Mauteby in Norfolk. She first makes 
her appearance in a letter from her future mother-in-law 
to the judge, in which he is bidden to bring her a present : 


The parson of Stocton told me, if ye wolde buy her a 
goune, her moder wolde give thereto a godely furre. The 
goune nedyth for to be had; and of colour it wolde be a 
godely blew, or else a bryghte sanqueyn. 


Margaret Paston proved a notable wife, of a keen intellect 
and a resolute temper to match her husband’s. Business 
detained him for long periods together in London; and 
then she became his representative in countless home 
affairs, acting vigorously where need was, and passing 
unscathed through some trying experiences. ‘There was 
a manor of Gresham, which John Paston held, but which 
was also claimed by a certain Lord Moleyns ; and in a day 
of Paston’s absence (we modernise the spelling), 


the said lord sent to the said mansion a riotous people, 
to the number of a thousand persons, with blanket bands 
of a suit as risers against your peace, arrayed in 
manner of war, with cuirasses, briganders, jacks, sallets, 
glaives, bows, arrows, pavises, guns, pans with fire and 
teins burning therein, long cromes to draw down houses, 
ladders, picks (with which they mined down the walls), 
and long trees (with which they broke up gates and doors), 
and so came in to the said mansion, the wife of your 
beseecher at that time being therein, and xij persons with 
her; the which persons they drove out of the said mansion, 
and mined down the wall of the chamber wherein the wife 
of your said beseecher was, and bare her out at the gates, 
and cut asunder the posts of the houses and let them fall, 
and broke up all the chambers and coffers within the said 
mansion, and rifled, and in manner of robbery bare away 
all the stuff, array, and money that your said beseecher 
and his servants had there, to the value of cc!', and part 
thereof sold, and part thereof gave, and the remnant they 
departed among them, to the great and outrageous hurt 
of your said beseecher, saying openly, that if they might 
have found there ycur said beseecher and one John 
Dunmore, which is of council with him, and divers other of 
the servants of your said beseecher, they should have 


To such possibilities was a strong-minded woman of the 
fifteenth century exposed. Domestic details jostle oddly 
with legal terms and military preparations in Margaret 
Paston’s letters to her husband. One begins with a 
demand for 
some cross bows and windacs to bind them with, and 
quarrels ; for your houses here ben so long that there may 
none man shoot out with no long bow, though we had 
never so much need. 
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It ends : 

I pray you that ye will vouchsafe to do buy for me 
j pound of almonds and j pound of sugar, and that ye will 
do buy some frieze to make of your child his gowns: ye 
shall have best cheap and best choice of Hay’s wife, as it 
is told me. And that ye would buy a yard of broad cloth 
of black for an hood for me of x‘iiij‘ or iijs a yard, for 
there is neither good cloth nor good frieze in this town. 


In another letter the lady shows a charming deference to 
her husband’s opinion in matters of clothes which is quite 
out of date : 

As for cloth for my gown, I can none get in this town 
better than that is that I send you an example of, which 
methinketh too simple both of colour and of cloth. 
Wherefore I pray you that ye will vouchsafe to do buy for 
me iij yards and j quarter of such as it pleaseth you that I 
should have, and what colour that pleaseth you, for in 
good faith I have done- sought all the drapers’ shops in 
this town, and there is right feeble choice. 


She then asks for sugar and cinnamon, and proceeds to 
describe the doings of an outlaw, one Harry Inglos, whose 
men had slain two men of Tunstead during the previous 
week. The intimate note is rare: these are not ‘‘ Love- 
letters of a Fifteenth Century Englishwoman.” Only here 
and there you come on traces of the feminine in Margaret 
Paston beyond her kirtle. The husband has had an 
accident in London, and she writes to tell him that his 
mother has vowed an image of his own weight in wax to 
Our Lady of Walsingham for his recovery, and she her- 
self to make a pilgrimage to the shrine, and likewise to 
that of Saint Leonard of Norwich. And she adds: 


If I might have had my will, I should have seen you 
ere this time. I would ye were at home, if it were for 
your ease (and your sore might be as well looked to here 
as itis there ye be), now liever than a gown, though it 
were of scarlet. 


Margaret Paston was less in touch with her children, than 
with the husband whom she long outlived. Her daughter 
Margery married beneath her with one of the Paston 
retainers ; and the stern mother disowned her. The ex- 
travagance of the eldest son was a sore trial, and the 
whole family got more of advice and reproof than the 

had a mind to. As she grew elderly, Margaret Paston fe 

under the influence of a priest, between whom and the 
young sparks there was no love lost. One of them writes: 


Sir James and I be twain. We fell out before my 
mother with ‘‘Thou proud priest,” and ‘Thou proud 
squire,” my mother taking his part; so I have almost 
beshut the both as for my mother’s house. 


The story of Margaret Paston ends with her will, a curious 
and minute document, full of that wistful desire to pro- 
long her vicarious days on earth so characteristic of the 
medieval mind. The stone of marble with scutcheons of 
the Mauteby and Paston arms at the corners, the torches 
to be held by tenants in white gowns for her exsequies 
and obit, the “ honest secular priest” to sing masses for 
her soul, the gifts of ‘‘legend” and “ antiphoner,” 
“‘ chasuble ” and “ alb” to the churches on her estate, the 
doles to poor households, to lepers and anchoresses—all 
are set out with sad ostent. Then come the personal 
bequests of the cherished household goods and chattels ; to 
her son Edmund “a standing piece white covered, with a 
white garlic head upon the knop” ; to Katherine his wife, 
“a purple girdle harnessed with silver and gilt”; to her 
daughter Anne “my green hanging in my parlour at 
Mauteby ” and “ my primer, my beads of silver enamelled.” 
A god-daughter is to have another “ pair beads of chalce- 
dony gaudied with silver and gilt,” a daughter-in-law 
“my pix of silver with ij silver cruets and my mass book 
with all mine altar-cloths.” It is rather a pitiful roll. 
Not lightly did Margaret Paston renounce in death the 
— she had so loved, had so schemed and struggled for, 
in life. 
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Other New Books. 


By His Son, Lizvur.-Cot, 
Spencer CHILDERS. 


Lire AND CoRRESPONDENCE OF 
Rieut Hon. Hue CuHiipers. 


The biography of Mr. Childers, interesting enough and 
even important to the student of political and especially of 
parliamentary history, is scarcely of enthralling public 
interest, nor did it need these two bulky volumes to do 
justice to such a career. Two volumes, unhappily, seem 
to have become as much de rigueur for a biography as 
three once were for a novel; while a biography is no less 
necessary than a tombstone to every man who has had a 
career, whether in making books or bluebooks, bayoneting 
savages or baptizing them. Since such is the fashion, we 
should be delighted if to the shilling shocker succeeded | 
the shilling biography. A shillingsworth of greatness is 
as much as most men achieve. 

This Life is of the regulation pattern, a file of letters 
skewered on a thin narrative. It is done with diligence 
and respectable ability, and is of respectable dulness in 
point of general interest. Mr. Childers was a good states- 
man of the Gladstone Cabinet type, which he represented 
on its best side. He was War Minister, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Home Secretary; and in all 
these offices showed quiet ability and steady common- 
sense grasp of his duties. No genius, he was no dullard 
or incompetent; he belonged (say) to the type of Mr. 
Brodrick rather than of Lord Lansdowne. As War 
Minister he carried out the territorialisation of the 
army; and his work was good and sound so far as it 
went—an undoubted improvement on the existing system. 
His son gives an interesting letter from Earl Roberts, 
showing that even in 1882 he advocated the now famous 
khaki for the army on active service. Perhaps the bit to 
which present attention will most readily turn is a memo- 
randum of Mr. Childers in 1888 on the vexed question of 
laying expert military (or naval) opinion before Parlia- 
ment. He was against it, though he favoured the “‘ one 
head” idea with regard to expert control, to a certain 
extent. He thus sums his ideas: 

I would suggest that the general Administrative and 
Executive business of the Army and Navy should be con- 
ducted by a military and a naval officer of high rank, 
under the supreme authority of a Parliamentary Minister ; 
and that these advisers of the Minister should be entitled 
to require that their recommendations be submitted to the 
Cabinet, if over-ruled by the Minister. 


A book that needs boiling down, and might then be of 
interest, as it is certainly of some value. (Murray.) 


ANoTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’s LOVE- 
LETTERS. 


Many parodies of the sentimental book of the moment 
have been attempted; but Mr. Barry Pain’s effort is the 
most eaborate and sustained. It is indeed as long, if not 
actually longer, than the original—which is, we farsy, 
almost a confession of failure. Parody should be more 
concentrated—an ox in a teacup, so to speak. Nor should 
parody be so contemptuous as this, and run to a whole 
volume. It seems hardly like playing the game—to ridi- 
cule and chastise, a whole volume through—at a shilling a 


By Barry Pam, 


~ copy. One feels almost that the shillings belong, by right, 


to the original author. This is, of course, an extreme 
view to take, nor should we support it seriously; but the 
mere fact that the idea came to mind as we read argues, 
we think, a fault in Mr. Pain’s method. His hand is 
unduly heavy, his scorn for sentimentalism too bitter, and 
the length of his squib has caused his eye to wander from 
the centre of the matter as the good parodist’s never 
should. Mr. Pain frequently clowns it, loses his best 
taste, and we are wearied and a little bit repelled. For 
example, there is no legitimate fun in this: ‘“‘ We leave 
here on the 46th, or some earlier or later day, and we 
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shall probably return vid Marseilles and Yokohama, 
changing into the Orient Express at Clapham Junction.” 
This is automatic funny writing; padding; and in a 
parody there should be no padding. On the other hand, 
this is to the point: “O rock me in Love's cat’s-cradle 
high above the sweeping tree-tops till the moon-clouds 
are my nighty, and my star-dreams light you.” In fact, 
the whole chapter in which this passage occurs—describ- 
ing the interview with “ his” mother—is excellent fooling. 
Mr. Pain’s preface has an inspired criticism: the perusal 
of the original book, he says, gives one “ rather the feeling 
that one has been eating caramels to excess in a moonlit 
churchyard.” If his brain had been kept at that pitch 
for a dozen concentrated pages, his parody would have 
been a precious thing. As it is, though amusing, it 
is not a very satisfactory or worthy performance, and it 
has the effect—probably the last thing wished by its 
author—of increasing one’s respect for the original book. 
(Unwin. 1s.) 


Nores on Sprercu-Makxina. By Branper MatTruews. 


This unpretentious little volume is a series of practical 
suggestions on the art of making speeches by a practised 
master, who is Professor of Dramatic Literature in 
Columbia University. They are not hints on delivery, 
voice-production, and so forth, but hints as to the best 
methods of preparing for a speech, and ensuring that it 
shall be effective and fluent. It is exceedingly useful and 
—as it aims to be—suggestive; for to teach speech- 
making is beyond the power of any book. A chapter is 
added on after-dinner speaking, in which American advice 
should be especially valuable, for Lowell seems to have 
made after-dinner oratory a lineal gift with American 
ambassadors to England. Three other authorities con- 
tribute papers on the subject of the book in an appendix. 





(Longmans. 1s. 6d. net.) 
Fiction. 
The Column. By Charles Marriott. 


(John Lane. 6s.) 


Tuts is a first novel by a new writer. But capable, 
thorough, and well equipped as Mr. Marriott is, he has 
not the skill to conceal the travail of his art; we are too 
conscious throughout this story that he is working at the 
highest pressure. He has not learnt the power of pause, 
of restraint, of the use of quiet greys in a colour scheme. 
He is like an actor who strives to put meaning and subtlety 
into every line he speaks. We long for the relief that a 
horseman feels when he has persuaded his animal to 
walk after trotting for miles along a metallic road. 
All the characters, although clearly enough defined, are 
intellectually too smart ; and there is hardly a chapter but 
suggests that the author is willing to give points to any 
Extension Lecturer in botany, medicine, or art. The style, 
though certainly interesting and never slovenly, lacks 
the large note of simplicity; and Mr. Marriott is over- 
fond of the startling rather than the fit word. In one 
paragraph of twenty lines we are confronted by such 
sentences as “abandons his desipience at the altar,” ‘the 
mouthpiece of history chuckles vain salacity,” “is whole- 
some cautery to those cordial tendernesses,” &c. We can 
see the eyes of the ordinary novel-reader rise at such a 
passage as this: ‘If one will for a moment follow the 
delusive paths of analogy, and continue into humanity the 
classification of the botanist, it must be conceded that 
men and women fall admirably into the classes Exogens, 
Endogens, and Acrogens.” But Zhe Column is not an 
ordinary novel. It is the work of a strong brain; and if the 
style and the method sometimes recall too insistently the 
style and the method of another, and a greater, novelist 
(see the “ capped verses with the rustic scholar on a 
thymy down” passage, page 10), it is also evident that 
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Mr. Marriott has thought, felt, observed, and read for 
himself. 

The column, the Cornish sea, and Daphne dominate the 
story. Edward Hastings, a subtly drawn, philosophic man 
of letters, author of Sudsoil, from which some arresting 
extracts are given, brought the Doric column, with a few 
cuttings of laurel, from Greece, and placed it on the brow 
of the cliff of the Cornish sea-hamlet where he lives. His 
wife is dead, and he has one child, Daphne. She is 
fresh and interesting, and as elusive and inhuman as 
her dateless prototype. ‘She shared with the East its 
incalculable age, its incomparable infancy ; she knew and 
had forgotten, was at the same moment innocent and 
omniscient.”” The column was “the symbol of her rela- 
tions with the unseen.” Symbolism enticed her. She had 
mystical dreams, a pagan mind, and deep sympathy for the 
Earth mother, which ‘still had her ear.” Although in 
the end Daphne does not change into a laurel, she disappears 
quite as effectually from those who love her. It was hard 
upon her husband and her baby ; but men who marry young 
women who are “essentially endogenous” must not expect 
the marital harmony that obtains within the walls of a 
little place at Tooting. Cathcart, the sculptor, understood 
her, but unfortunately they never met. The sympathy 
between Daphne and Cathcart had been settled for them 
two generations before. ‘The yeoman poet {her grand- 
father] who shook ecstatic before the revelations of flood 
and field, who in jewelled midnights had tended the throes 
of lambing ewes, and bowed before the inwelling of 
sunrise, was one with Cathcart’s progenitors by the free- 
masonry of the earth.” Welike Cathcart ; we like his talks 
with Johnnie. Speaking of Daphne he said: “It’s the 
pull of the s0il—the earth calling—that’s what tells; and 
if you’ve once heard it, there’s né more peace for you.” 
We also like the remark of old Bosankoe. He knew of 
Daphne’s passion for the sea; he had just heard of her 
placid contentment in her husband’s absence from home. 
“That woman,” he said, ‘‘ought to have married a 
merchant skipper.” 

Basil, her Tahend, was ‘‘ uninitiate,” and after a year 
of marriage “always superfluous”; he was also mildly 
entangled with Gertrude Laffey, a ‘‘ bewitching”’ and almost 
melodramatic femme incomprise, who, ‘‘if she had lived in 
the Middle Ages, would have kept tame dwarfs and other 
doubtful creatures.” Basil meets her in a church, and, 
after a series of eloquent glances, accosts her as she is 
leaving the place of worship. The opening sentences of 
the conversation are an example of Mr. Marriott’s frequent 
inability to come down to “ the great sweet mother.” Did 
ever man and woman talk like this at a first meeting ? 


‘‘T am convinced,” said the woman, “that Beethoven 
should never have written sacred music.” 

“‘ There is the ‘ Chorus of Angels,’ ”’ said Basil, at random. 

The woman shook her head. 

“Chorus of Earth Spirits, rather—and his Christ is 
simply Prometheus.” 

_ “Surely,” said Basil, ‘‘ the same from another point of 
view.” 

All of the characters are phrase-makers and epigram- 
matists: the fools even talk wise folly. But when once 
you have swung into the author’s stride he makes an 
exhilirating companion, and he does not allow you to turn 
aside. Many of his phrases have a fine quality; for 
example: “He, a slim Spanish-eyed fisher lad, sounded 
‘A’ with the air of Raleigh doffing his coat”; ‘‘ Daphne’s 
thoughts returned like grey doves to temple eaves, and 
looked dovelike from her eyes’’; ‘‘she { Gertrude | aban- 
doned -herself to him with her eyes, and froze him with 
the touch of her hand ”’; “‘ Emily, who boiled unexpectedly 
like milk, flashed out”; ‘‘he was the true sentimentalist, 
whose pleasure is not in conquest, but in the emotional 
reward”; ‘‘nothing goes further than simplicity, and had 
Daphne been told of the theory of evolution, she would 
only have remarked upon its timidity”; ‘‘the tender 
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trouble of awakening seeds”; ‘the large patience of 
trees.” 

Probably Johnnie gained more than anybody else from 
Daphne’s brief existence on this planet. He was with her 
before she disappeared—a short walk; and afterwards he 
would say: ‘‘I was with Daphne,” as one says, “ I was 
with the night.” 

The renunciation of the desire to take part in affairs, 
generally the last step in the education of the artist, 
came to Johnnie Bargister while he was yet in his teens. 
This may explain the maturity, the sanity, of even his 
early work. Whatever his hand has done is touched with 
the glamour of that night. All women have since been 
with him the casual phenomena of nature; he has carved 
and modelled them intensely, it is true, but unhindered 
by that entanglement with the subject, the curse of plastic 
art. He achieved detachment before his majority, and 
without the loss of his illusions. . . . He has never been 
quite able, even in his mest spontaneous work, to break 
away from the tyranny of her attitude as she watched him 
out into the night. 

Good as Zhe Column is, it is not a great novel. Mr. 
Marriott does not get near enough to life for that. His 
glittering characters reflect the facets of his own imagina- 
tion. They do not act for themselves. The hand that 
pulls the strings has not yet learnt to conceal itself. But 
as an example of the Romantic’s view of life, churned in 
the pan of a mobile brain, and expressed vigorously and 
with conscious artistic wilfulness, Zhe Column is note- 
worthy. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ Zhese notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tue Wizarp’s Knor. By Wit11am Barry. 


Dr. Barry, ‘‘ Catholic priest and theologian,” has clearly 
settled himself to novel-writing. Last year he published 
Arden Massiter, which is now followed by The Wizard's 
Knot. It is a Celtic story of half a century ago. The 
scene is laid in the south-west of Ireland. The story 
is tragic against a background of racial and religious 
differences. Here is a note of the style: ‘As the blast 
rattled and shook the open doors, a young man, wrapped 
to the chin in a riding-coat, and wearing heavy boots with 
spurs, passed hastily through from the weather outside. 
‘God send I may live, Mr. Edmund, is it you?’ said the 
major-domo.” (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


Goop Sovuts or Crper Lanp. By Watrer Raymonp. 


“*Come vrom out round Cadbury zumwhere, I'll goo 
bail.’ ‘Zo did.’ ‘Up top o’ parish, or I be vool.’ ‘ Did 
zo.’”” Four Somerset stories, exploiting many admirable 
rustics. A thread of love interest runs through these 
Cider Land tales. The longest, ‘Gentleman Upcott’s 
Daughter,” is, we imagine, a reprint; but the book is 
without a notification to that effect. Mr. Raymond pub- 
lished a novel called Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter in 1893. 
(Richards. 6s.) ; 


Castine or Nets. By Ricwarp Baagor. 


‘* Let us see what the Zimes says,” remarked the Rector 
of Abbotsbury one evening in July. Presently he gave 


an exclamation of astonishment and dismay, for this had~ 


caught the rectorial eye: ‘“‘A marriage will shortly take 
place between Lord Redman and Hilda, daughter of Lady 
Gwendolin and the late Mr. Cawarden, of Cawarden.” 
When Mary, his wife, learned that the Cawardens were 
Romanists, she, too, was shocked, and said, ‘‘ Can't it be 
stopped, James?” Mr. Bagot, the author, has aforetime 
written about “mixed marriages.” Here he dresses his 
views in the garments of fiction. - (Arnold. 6s.) 


Bewinpa Firzwarren. By tHe Earu or IppEsteiGcn. 


A story of modern life. John Wolcote, “the chief 
ambition of whose life was to be out with the hounds 
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every day during some hunting season,” lodged in Devon- 
idea, Pocdand:place. °J ohn “eschewed feminine 
society,” and he might have gone on eschewing it to this 
day had not a four-wheeled cab arrived at the door of his 
lodgings. It contained two ladies seeking apartments, 
and one of them was Belinda. (Methuen. 6s.) 


A Davenrer or PatrIcrans. By F. C. Sirs. 


Illustrated. One of the pictures shows a collection of 
crutches left by those who are alleged to have been cured 
at the shrine of Bonne Sainte Anne, “the Canadian 
Lourdes”; and the story deals incidentally with such 
matters. The scene is laid in Montreal, time present, and 
the narrative is concerned with the marriage laws of the 
province of Quebec, a subject on which Mr. Smith is an 
authority. See newspapers! The end is: “‘ ‘ Amen,’ whis- 
pered the priest, his eyes following Severine.” (Unwin. 6s.) 


Tue Lone Star Rusu. By E. Mircuett. 


An Australian gold-digging yarn, about men who dress 
in indigo-coloured flannel shirts, wear leather belts, and 
spend their years in “ the alluring, indomitable, unceas- 
ing quest for gold.” A yarn is nothing without ‘‘love 
interest,” and so Hilda flits into the company; and on 
page 358 we have a picture of her entreating Jim to 
‘*be a man,” while the miners listen. (Chatto. 6s.) 


Tue Tarrp Foor. By Mrs. DupEney. 


Mrs. Dudeney’s new story opens briskly in a lodging- 
house in Great Ormonde-street. There we find one 
Marmaduke Merry, a sensational journalist ; Roakes, an 
unsuccessful playwright; and Gurney, a bookish, refined 
man. These live together. Below them is a parson who 
collects old silver, and thinks there has never been any 
good in the Church since the Reformation. Above, on the 
third floor, dwells a young woman of piquant charm, who 
has no relations, and didn’t, when she went shopping, 
*‘commit the blunder of looking like other girls. She 
didn’t wear a coat and skirt—sure mark of mediocrity.” 
The story is not all Bloomsbury and modernity; the 
simple life triumphs, and Valencia bakes bread in the 
country, and thrills when her husband calls her ‘the 
missus.” (Methuen. 6s.) 


A Secrerary or LEGATIOoN. By Hore Dawtisu. 


“Les femmes sont extrémes: elles sont meilleures ou 
ires que les hommes,” is the motto of this story, which is 
aid at the British Legation at Zafia, a post “ sought after 

by secretaries of all degrees.” The story deals less with 
olitics than with the relations of the members of the 
gation, of whom Mrs. George Trehearne, the wife of the 
first secretary, is a woman with a past—particularly a 
gambling past. Gambling and love, intrigue and revenge, 
go to make this story more readable than edifying. The 
four principal characters are strongly defined. (Methuen. 6s.) 


CHILDREN oF HERMEs. By Hume Nisser. 


To show that rogues, vagabonds, and thieves have 
their virtues, prides, and feelings is the author's 
aim; the diffieulty of breaking from criminal habits is 
his laudable moral; but why does he call his detective 
Nicodemus Dove Turtle? (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


THe Brack Wotr’s Breep. By Harris Dickson. 


A tale of France in the Old World and the New, in the 
reign of Louis XIV. The soldier-governor of Louisiana, 
Brenville, is a leading character, and the story is dedicated 
to his memory. A very readable story of mystery and 
inherited obligations. (Methuen. 6s.) 


We have also received: A ’ Varsity Man, by Inglis Allen 
(Pearson) ; Cruel Calumny, by Mrs. Leith-Adams (Digby, 
Long); Zhe Wings of the Morning, by Helen Y. Savile 
(Sonnenschein); Zhe Sentence of the Court, by Headon 
Hill (Pearson) ; and Lest We Forget, by Joseph Hocking 
(Ward, Lock). 





